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WOOD CARVING. 
By W. Aomonier. 

PROPOSE to speak first technically of the way 
of setting about the work of producing wood 
carving, and of the best means of obtaining a given 
result from a craftsman's point of view, and then to 
touch upon the characteristics which I consider proper to the 
work, and to pass on to other matters that naturally arise in 
considering the whole question that comes under the title of this 
paper, such as referring to old examples and other matters. 
First, then, the simplest and best manner in any ordinary 
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the process of roughing out, or finding your forms, leaving in 
many cases wood in, where, perhaps, it may not be ultimately 
wanted, so as to keep in strength. So much for the merely 
technical part of actually doing the work. Now as to obtaining 
a given result by the best means, the given result to be a piece 
of characteristic wood carving. 

It is obvious there are three ways of setting about this. 
Either, 1st, by carving direct into a solid block of wood without 
having any definite design before you, but designing as you go 
on ; or, 2d, having a model before you and merely copying that, 
or translating it into wood ; or, 3d, working directly from a 
drawing only. Now, which is the best way of the three ? I 
think that, speaking generally, drawings— that is, rough, full- 
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panel work except it be in very high relief, is to mark out the 
design on the surface of the wood, and then cut straight in, and 
gradually get the wood out of the voids or grounds. This is 
what we call "grounding out," and is a useful way of preserving 
the outline or drawing, and then "rough out," or put the work 
into form and proper relief, and then "finish." I may say that 
the master's part in work so produced is, in the first place, the 
design, and next the "roughing out;" all the other processes 
may be more or less carried on by assistants. In work of high 
relief it is the best not to trouble to get all the ground out first 
to an exact outline, but rather to let it come away by degrees in 



size characteristic charcoal cartoons — are the best to work from, 
and are the means by which the finest work is likely to be pro- 
duced. I think that models are only expedient for figure work 
in high relief, and that, even in any case, they are apt to lead 
to a more or less mechanical and uninteresting reproduction. 
Once put a full size model into a carver's hand to copy and he 
easily sinks to the level of a mere copying maehine, losing the 
power of concentrating his mind on his work as an art, only to 
retain the skill to make an accurate copy of the dead plaster he 
sees before him ; and at tbe best you must remember that yoa 
can only have a translation of a model in wood, because effects 
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which are easily obtained in clay by a skillful modeler are only 
to be got in wood by considerable labor. But give the carver a 
rough charcoal drawing to work from, in which is shown in a 
broad and direct manner the relative heights of the different 
planes, and the general effect of light and shade sought for, he 
has to exercise all his ingenuity from the first to interpret it. He 
has to keep his wits about him all the time, and has an oppor- 
tunity to use his imagination and fancy, with a , certain amount 
of freedom in details, by following out and developing accidental 
forms and cuts which keep arising and suggesting themselves 
in the progress of the work. So that I think you get more 
freshness and feeling in the work than is possible from a- mere 
copy of a model. 

Besides, there is the question of expense which will always 
arise, and I do protest against the sin of wasting money on mod- 
els, which are often worse than useless, if made by men other 
than carvers, when put into the hands of really competent car- 
vers to carry out. If the carver is so feeble as not to be able to 
carry out his work from drawings, let the money about to be 
spent on models to guide him be rather lavished on the actual 
carving itself, by putting it into more skillful and stronger hands 
— there are such to be found, I am convinced. And if the archi- 
tect is not capable of judging from drawings what the ulti- 
mate effect of his carving will be, let him leave a man who has 
really studied and mastered his art to interpret it as he knows 
how. I speak at some length on this part of my subject, because 
I have known of many cases where architects have spent a lot of 
money on models, made, perhaps by skilled men, but still only 
modelers, and knowing little of the character proper to wood 
carving, and then the money so spent having to be "screwed" 
out of the carver somehow, although his was the actual work to 
live — good or bad — for hundreds of years. Of course, in working 
from a drawing, care must be taken in the first place to decide 
which are to be the highest points in the design, and work away 
from them, until the whole work is brought into a pleasing effect 
of light and shade. 

All drawings should be studied from the same distance from 
the eye that the finished work will go, and be designed especially 
for the place and position the work is to occupy, and should aim 
rather at broad and vigorous treatment of light and shade than 
an undue attention to small details, which can be better worked ' 
out on the work itself toward the finish, because many of the 
parts will become different in size from the drawing, owing to 
the varied planes and angles they will naturally fall into in treat- 
ment. If the work is going up any considerable height, care 
should be taken to keep the drawing open in arrangement, as 
the tendency is for the projecting parts to appear to fill up the 
voids or grounds in looking up at the work, giving it a crowded 
effect. If the design is embodied in a model it is more than ever 
necessary to place it, not only at the right distance from the eye, 
but also at the right elevation from the ground. In fact what is 
really valuable, in the case of either drawing or model, is that 
the design should be judged in its actual position with all its 
surroundings just as they exist. I have known 18 inches to be 
cut off from sight at the bottom of a panel owing to the projec- 
tion beneath it, and the narrowness of the street from which it 
had to be seen. 

I think it should not borrow the beauties of silver, bronze, 
or marble, but should have a beauty all its own by the very cut 
or carved look. Depend upon it, it is quite able to take care of 
itself if only properly treated. It should be a work of freshness 
and grace. Freshness, because it grows under the carver's hand, 
untrammeled by any mechanical appliance, and his last cuts show 
forever, like the last strokes of the painter's brush on his canvas. 
Grace, because there is no form to be conceived by the artistic 
mind, but can be got into wood if honestly sought after. It 
should be, and appear to be, carved out of a solid block of wood, 
cut with sharp tools ; it should show its tool marks, good, 
straight-forward, honest gouge cuts, as much as possible, or as 
much as is consistent with the style of work in hand, aiming at 
broad lights and sharp shadows, keeping the high surfaces com- 
paratively little disturbed by modeling to catch light, the depths 
rough and choppy, the better to hold shadow. The ground by 
no means to be absolutely flat or smooth, but to be deepened in 
parts where strong shadows are required to give force ; and the 
relief so managed as to incorporate the ground and the work to- 
gether as much as possible, and combine force with delicacy, 
making one harmonious whole, not like a piece of ornament stuck 
on a flat board, to be undercut fearlessly — even to the extent of- 
being quite detached from the ground — just in the right place to 
give a charm and piquancy quite its own; and to ever aim at 
lightness combined with breadth and strength. The whole work 



to be sparkling with gouge cuts, to give it texture— emblems of 
its birth — as it grows' in the carver's hands, and its forms to 
briskly rear up in parts to their full height, and tenderly die 
down in places to the ground, to catch play of light and shade, 
like the great waves, loud breaking on the shore, and the gentle 
ripples, soft sinking in the sand. Carving should frankly ac- 
knowledge its simple technique in all its parts, by boldly displaying, 
not trying to hide, the way it has been made. It has a unity and 
character distinctly its own, a piece of wood carving, like noth- 
ing else, and not wanting to be improved in the direction of a 
likeness to any other material whatever ; a simple block of wood 
deftly hewed by the carver's skill into "a thing of beauty" 
which perhaps may be "a joy forever." 

What I have already said about manner of execution and 
treatment applies principally to panel work, or work lying on 
grounds, although the remarks as to characteristic cutting, etc., 
will equally apply all round. But I think I ought briefly to touch 
on another branch of the work. I mean the enrichment of 
moldings and string courses. Because here we have, in some in- 
stances, totally opposite conditions to deal with, to those which 
govern the panel work. For while in the one case we work our 
Wood away from its original surface to find the ground, in the 
other we must always retain the surface given us, so as not to 
destroy the contour of the molding. But do not invariably, for 
this reason, succumb to the weakness of all over faint cutting, 
though that is good sometimes. Remember some sections will 
hold their own against deep cutting all over better than others, . 
as the ovolo cut into the familiar egg and tongue. 01 course we 
must not destroy the architect's sections, but rather try to help 
him in the direction he wishes to go. Thus do not fritter away 
the particular part of a molding that is above all intended to 
catch light, but do not fear to cut into — even deeply — that part 
which it is designed to hold shadow. And sometimes actually 
work down to, or substitute, quite another action under the first, 
as was done so successfully in the old Gothic string courses, and 
in some instances wood may be left on purposely to carve, such 
extra wood then being treated as in panel work. 

Nature, as a guide to study, is certainly invaluable, but do not 
dally with her too long, lest she unfits you for the more serious 
work that has to follow, and get away from the slavish copy of 
natural forms as quickly as may be, using them only as the first 
growth on which to graft the powers of your imagination, guided 
by the suitability of your material. Remember that all great art 
is conventionalized in one direction or another, and that in wood 
carving, as much as in any other, conventionalization is the 
first, second and third objects to aim at. Conventionalize, in the 
direction of the fitness of your material, in that of the style of 
work you wish to portray, and of the position your own work is 
to occupy ; as the painter, the silversmith and the sculptor must 
inevitably conventionalize in the direction of their material, and 
of the character of the work they have in hand. I think the 
. tendency of some modern carving, in following such of the old 
styles as were undoubtedly founded on natural foliage — as, for 
instance, the Gothic work of the decorated period— is to try to 
make it too prettily natural, and to get too far away from the 
archaic conventionalization of the old work. And in so much as 
it departs from that, so much does it lose in comparison with the 
works of the greater men who have gone before us. 

Now, before passing on to mention examples of work, I may 
perhaps be allowed to touch briefly upon a subject that is per- 
haps rather a pet theory of mine— I mean a certain likeness that 
exists between wrought iron and wood carving. I have said that 
I do not want wood carving to be like anything else, nor do I 
now — but I cannot help thinking it is an interesting study to 
notice some points of resemblance between these two arts. I 
have always looked upon wrought iron as the wood carving of 
the sister arts. On looking at some of the glorious old examples 
of hammered work we have left us, I think one cannot help being 
struck by certain characteristics that at least may happily in- 
spire the wood carver both in design and treatment. As. in a 
piece of true hammered work one almost seems to hear the 
music of the anvil's ring, and see the ruddy glow of the forge 
reflected in the nervous, vigorous twists and twirls of its living 
forms ; so, in seeing a piece of genuine wood carving, fancy con- 
jures up the rush of the gouge over the varied surface, and pic- 
tures the way it has all been cut out with gouges, as the iron 
has been shaped by blows — the hammer marks in the iron re- 
minding one so much of the gouge cuts in the wood. 



The Decorator and Furnisher settles every vexed ques- 
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